

THE AUTHOR. 

HE author turned on his 
couch uneasily as he was 
dictating the final para- 
graphs of his story. His 
wife sat writing at a table 
by the window. In the 
little square far down be- 
low them there were signs of spring ; the first 
touch of warmer weather had been felt, and 
the trees were beginning to bud out timidly. 
The afternoon sun. fell aslant the floor in long 
lines of feeble light. The invalid looked out 
towards the west and caught a glimpse of the 
floating clouds reddening as the day waned. 
He gazed at them as though anxious to borrow 
their golden hues to color his words. 

His wife finished setting on paper the last 
sentence he had dictated. She waited silently 
for the next, but in a moment she looked up. 

"What is it, dear?" she asked, when she 
saw the look on his face. 

" We shall have another glorious sunset to- 
day," he answered. '" How lucky it is that we 
live so high up in the air that we 'can see 
them." 

" Shall I raise you up ? " she inquired 
hastily. 

" Not yet," he responded; "I must finish 
the story first. Where was I ? " 

She took up the sheets of manuscript which 
lay before her and replied, " I had just written 
this : ' In morals, as in geometry, the straight 
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line is the shortest distance between two points; 
and John Strang never swerved from the 
swift path. He was alone, but a true hero 
needs no other witness than his own con- 
science — '" 

" I know, I know," the author interrupted ; 
" a couple of hundred words more and the 
work is done. I 'm going to wind it up short 
and sharp, and give the reader a real surprise. 
' He strode forward fearlessly. Out of the dark- 
ness there came to meet him — ' " 

Having begun again to dictate, the sick man 
with an obvious effort braced himself as he lay, 
and continued until he reached the end of the 
tale, pausing but for an instant now and again 
to find the fit word, at once simple and strong, 
to carry his meaning. The last few sentences 
fell from his lips swiftly, tumbling one over 
another in the haste of their maker to be at the 
goal of his desires ; and his amanuensis had to 
let her pen speed over the paper to keep pace 
with her husband's rapid speech. At last the 
story-teller concluded, "So it came to pass 
that John Strang conquered himself, and thus 
he was spared the knowledge that the saddest 
of all joys is a satisfied vengeance." The ten- 
sion of his task relaxed all at once, the author 
fell back on his pillow, and the westering sun 
cast a rosy light on his pale, thin face, with its 
eager eyes and its determined mouth. He 
watched his wife while she wrote this final 
sentence, and then he said, " That is all." 

She numbered the page she had just com- 
pleted, and laid it on top of the others. 

His eyes followed her movements wistfully, 
and then he looked anxiously into her face, as 
though waiting for her judgment on his labor. 

When he found that she was intent on sort- 
ing the pages in order and did not speak, he 
broke the silence himself. 

" I 'm afraid it is not very good ? " he said 
tentatively. 

She looked up and smiled at him proudly. 
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" It is one of the best things you have ever 
done," she declared. 

The color on his cheeks deepened a little, — 
but perhaps the sun was responsible for this, — 
and the light came back to his eye. 

" I 'm afraid that it is not very new," he re- 
turned doubtfully. 

" It is the old, old story," she rejoined firmly, 
" and that is always new and always true ; and 
it always will be as long as there is an honest 
man and woman in the world." 

" The whole thing is so fresh to me now," he 
said, with a hint of rising confidence in his 
weary voice, " that I don't know anything at 
all about it. By to-morrow I shall be ready to 
call it poor stuff, I suppose. If it is good for 
anything, I shall not find it out until I get the 
proof from the magazine." 

" Where are you going to send it ? " asked 
his wife. 

"To 'The Metropolis,' I think," he re- 
sponded. "They read there more promptly 
than anywhere else, and they pay better, too." 

" They did n't give you much for that last 
story of yours they took," she rejoined. 

" Well, they did n't like that story very much, 
and perhaps they were right," he said. " After 
it had been out a month or so I went in and 
looked over the scrap-book of newspaper no- 
tices, and hardly one of them said a word about 
my story." 

" What does a newspaper man know about 
literature ? " asked the author's wife, indig- 
nantly. 

"You know that they spoke to me about 
writing a serial for them ; that shows that they 
like my work," said the author, " and perhaps 
this story will please them better. I think the 
fight ought to be popular ; I tried to make it 
a good fight — " 

" And you did," she interrupted ; " I got so 
excited over it I could hardly write." 

" I wished to have it a good fight in itself," 
he continued, " and at the same time typical 
of the eternal strife - of good and evil. Yet I 
don't know whether I really want anybody to 
suspect the allegory or not. I think I like stories 
best when the moral is quite concealed." 

" You have n't flaunted your moral in the 
reader's face, if that 's what you mean," she re- 
turned. "But it 's there all the same; and I 
don't doubt it '11 do good too. I like the man ; 
he 's a gentleman and a man at the same 
time. And I could fall in love with the hero- 
ine; she 's lovely, and noble, and womanly, 
and feminine, too ! " 

He looked her full in the face, and there 
was a touching sweetness in his voice as he 
said, " How can I ever draw any other kind 
of woman — when I have so fine a model be- 
fore me?" 



She rose from the little table by the window 
and crossed over to his couch. He held out 
his hand, — a long, delicately modeled hand, — 
and she clasped it. Then she bent over and 
kissed him. 

The author smiled up at her again, though 
a sudden twist of pain stiffened the lines of his 
face, and beads of chill perspiration began to 
form on his brow. She knew the signs of com- 
ing suffering, and her heart sank ; but she still 
smiled at him with her mouth and her eyes as 
she moved away to prepare the medicine it 
was now time for him to take. 




THE EDITOR. 

The ample offices of " The Metropolis," an 
illustrated monthly magazine, filled a floor of 
a broad building in Broadway. The publisher, 
with his assistants and with half a score of book- 
keepers and clerks, occupied the front of the 
loft, and the editorial rooms and the art de- 
partment were crowded together in the rear of 
the building. The private office of the editor- 
in-chief was to be reached only by passing 
through the rooms in which sat his associates, 
and he was thus in a measure protected from 
the intrusion of the bores and the cranks. 

One Monday morning towards the latter part 
of May, two or three weeks after the author 
had made an end of dictating the story to his 
wife as he lay on his customary couch of pain, 
the editor sat in this inner office in consulta- 
tion with his principal assistant. 

" Have you got the schedule for the mid- 
summer number there ? " asked the editor. 

His assistant, whose duty it was to " make 
up " the magazine, handed the editor a sheet 
of paper strangely ruled and half covered with 
penciled notes. 

" I want to see if we can't make room for 
this story," said the editor, taking a folded man- 
uscript from the little hand-bag he always car- 
ried to and from his own house, where he 
absented himself often that he might read the 
more important contributions at leisure. 

" How long is it ? " asked the assistant. 

" Between eight and nine thousand words," 
the editor answered. " It is a breezy, outdoor 
thing, well suited to a summer number, and 
there 's a fight in it that will be a relief to the 
quietness of the serial. In fact, this story will 
help to balance the midsummer fiction in a 
way I like." 

" Well,"responded the subordinate, " we can 
get it in, if you insist, although it will be a tight 
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squeeze topackin nitae thousand words. Mustit 
be illustrated ? That '11 make it all the harder." 

" One picture will be enough, at any rate," 
the editor rejoined. 

" Then I think I see how to work it," said 
the assistant, after consulting the schedule. 
" We '11 put the picture at the end of the sec- 
ond cut form and run in a plain form next. 
That ought to do it nicely ; and of course we 
can tuck in a poem to fill up the last page if 
we have to." 

" All right," assented the editor. 

The assistant added a few suggestions, words 
and figures, to the schedule ; and then he looked 
up and remarked : " The artist will have to hump 
himself if we are going to get the plate in time 
for the midsummer. That comes out the last 
week in July, and here we are near the end of 
May. All the other cuts are done; at least 
they told me yesterday they expected the last 
one in to-day." 

" There 's that new man just back from Paris," 
said the editor, " that pupil of Gerome's they 
have been talking about in the art department. 
They might let him do it." 

" I don't believe that the public really likes 
those impressionist scratches," the assistant re- 
sponded; "but they say this man 'is a quick 
worker, and he is anxious for a job. I suppose 
we can risk it." 

" Then you had better talk to them about 
it this morning," the editor declared, " and see 
that he gets the manuscript at once." 

The assistant took the flat package of folded 
paper and began to discuss another subject : 
" Don't you think we ought to have a taking 
title for that yarn about yachting in the Pa- 
cific ? How would ' From China to Peru ' do ? " 




THE ARTIST. 

There is a little restaurant in a little house 
on a little street not far from a cluster of studio- 
buildings, and one of the many young artists 
who intermittently frequent it once called it 
" The Fried Cat," a,nd by that picturesque but 
doubtful name the little restaurant has ever 
since been known. 

The specialty of " The Fried Cat " was a 
fifty-cent dinner, wine and coffee included. 
This was served in three little rooms, opening 
one into the other and containing perhaps a 
score of small square tables. 

On a rainy evening in the last week of May 
a dozen or so of these tables were occupied. 
At one of them, near the open French win T 
dows that looked into the little yard behind the 



restaurant, sat three young men smoking their 
cigarettes with their coffee. The tallest of them 
was the artist who had recently returned from 
Paris, where he had studied at the Beaux Arts 
under M. Gerome. 

" I hear you are working for ' The Metropo- 
lis,' " said one of his friends, a young poet who 
supported himself by editing a society weekly. 

" They 've been after me to do something 
for them ever since I got back," responded the 
artist, rolling a fresh cigarette and lighting it 
with the stump of the old one. " I don't care 
much to do black-and-white. Color is my 
stronghold, you know, though I 'm not afraid 
of line. But I wanted to collar the dollars, and 
besides it 's good practice." 

"What is the story like ? " asked the poet. 

" The story ? " echoed the artist. " Oh, the 
story is n't much. At least I don't care for that 
kind of stuff — heroism, you know, — Romeo 
and Juliet, and all that sort of thing. But there 's 
a fight in it, a fight on a lot of sand-dunes, and 
I 've done them a regular Cazin. It is n't easy 
to get real plein-airiste effects into a black-and- 
white, but I think I 've got 'em this time." 

" Is it done already ? " inquired the third 
man at the table, a sad-looking young fellow 
who wrote comic sketches for the weekly papers. 

" Oh, yes," answered the artist. " I glanced 
over the story last night, and this morning I 
got me a model, and I knocked off the sketch 
in two or three hours." 

" Oils or pen-and-ink ? " the poet queried. 

" Oh, oils, of course," the artist responded ; 
" and they are going to process it like those 
' Tartarin ' things, you know." 

" How will it come out ? " the humorist 
asked. 

"Oh, I don't know," said the artist, "and 
I don't much care. I 'm to have my sketch 
back, and if the cut is n't good I can make a 
water-color of the subject for one of the fall 
exhibitions. I believe I could make a lovely 
water-cooler of it — tout pourri de chic, you 
know." 




THE PRINTER. 

Early in June there came a spell of in- 
tensely hot weather such as often lends unex- 
pectedness to the New York spring. Nowhere 
were the effects of the heat more unpleasant 
than in the long, low rooms where worked the 
compositors employed by the company that 
printed "The Metropolis." Pending the com- 
pletion of a spacious building in the course of 
construction next door, the whole force of the 
large printing establishment was crowded into 
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three adjoining private houses hastily and in- 
commodiously altered to serve as a makeshift 
while the new edifice was going up. Even at 
midday in June, when the longest day in the 
year was close at hand, the light was insuffi- 
cient ; and the men who stood in their shirt- 
sleeves at the tall cases near the middle of the 
narrow room had to rely for illumination on 
flaring gas-jets that added to the heat of the 
loft and to the foulness of the air. 

When the shrill whistle announced the end 
of the noon hour of rest, a huge, blond Ger- 
man printer took his place beneath one of these 
gas-jets and grumbled as he gazed down at the 
sheets of manuscript he had taken from the 
copy-hook. These were pages of the story 
the author had dictated to his wife. 

" Was fur schreiben sind diese ? " he growled 
as he examined the fine and delicate calligraphy 
of the lady. "Himmel! vy don'd dese Ameri- 
gan women write like Ghristians ? Vas dere 
effer such scriebenals diese? Ugh! Undlcome 
in late, dinkin' I might ged a fat take on dat 
cyglobedia ! Veil, I must vollow gopy, I sup- 
pose ; it is bud four or five schdigs I have." 

Still grumbling, he hung the sheets of manu- 
script on a hook at the head of his case and 
took up his composing-stick. As he was ad- 
justing his broad spectacles over his solid nose 
to see what he was to set up, the gas-jet over 
his head flared up and then went out suddenly. 

" Ach, himmel! " cried the printer in disgust, 
as he tried to set the gas-fixture in order. " Das 
arbeitet nicht. Muss mann es fixiren ! " 




THE PUBLISHER. 

On the last day of June a full set of sheets 
of the midsummer number of" The Metropolis " 
were laid on the desk of the publisher of that 
magazine; and he spent an hour or more in 
examining them carefully and in deciding upon 
the best means of calling to them the attention 
of the public. 

Three or four times the publisher came back 
to the story which the author had dictated and 
which the artist had illustrated. At last he 
touched a bell and told the boy who came in 
response to this summons to go to the assist- 
ant editor and to request that the assistant 
editor would please be so kind as to come in 
to see the publisher on his way out to lunch. 

Towards one o'clock, when the assistant 
editor came in, the publisher asked, " When 
do you send out your literary notes about the 
midsummer number ? " 
Vol. XLIL— 112. 



" Between the 15th and 20th, I suppose," 
answered the assistant editor. " There are lots 
of good things in the midsummer to hang a 
note on." 

" If it 's just the same to you," the publisher 
continued, " I wish you would n't send out a 
note about the story this picture illustrates," 
and he pointed to a full-page drawing wherein 
two men were engaged in deadly combat on 
a strip of sand running out into the sea. 

" We don't often make any preliminary an- 
nouncement of mere short stories, you know," 
the assistant editor explained. 

"Then. that 's all right," said the publisher. 
" You see I don't want to seem to bear down 
too hard on any one thing. Now I like this 
picture. It will make a first-rate poster." 

" That 's so," assented the assistant editor, 
seeing at once the effectiveness of the scene for 
the purpose of arresting the vagrant attention 
of the casual magazine-buyer at a news-stand 
or in a book-store. 

" And if I use the picture on all our posters," 
the publisher explained, " it seems to me bet- 
ter to say nothing about the story in the ad- 
vance notes." 




THE CMTIC. 

The night before the midsummer number 
of the magazine was published, copies were 
sent out to the daily newspapers for review. 
In the office of the " Gotham Gazette " the 
magazines of the month were regarded not as 
literature but as news. They were not criti- 
cized by one of the literary critics of the jour- 
nal, but by one of the minor editorial writers 
of the paper, who was wont to run rapidly over 
the pages of every review and monthly maga- 
zine as it arrived, submitting to the managing 
editor any article which seemed likely to fur- 
nish a text for a column of brevier, and penning 
a hasty paragraph or two in which he recorded 
the impressions of his cursory perusal. 

Thus it was that on the morning of August 
1st the " Gotham Gazette " printed upon its 
editorial page in solid minion these words : 

The midsummer number of" The Metropolis" 
is neither better nor worse than the conductors 
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of this admirably illustrated magazine have ac- 
customed us to. The frontispiece is a portrait of 
William Dunlap, who helped to found the Na- 
tional Academy of Design and who wrote a his- 
tory of the theater in America ; the face of the 
picture is interesting but rather weak, and the 
accompanying article.is weak and not interesting. 
" From China to Peru " is the illustrated record 
of a daring voyage in a ten-ton sloop, almost as 
good as one of Mr. Robert White's delightful ma- 
rines. An anonymous writer discusses "The 
Natural History of Games," and shows how mod- 
ern scientific theories account for the survival of 
the sports best fitted for a given people at a given 
time ; thus the game of poker, for example, seem- 
ingly invented by brave fellows of Queen Eliza- 
beth's day (when it was known as Primero), was 
revived in the very nick of time to serve the needs 
of the Argonauts of Forty-Nine. The " Hills of 
the Sky " is a pleasantly written and amply illus- 
trated account of the colony of authors and art- 
ists at Onteora in the Catskills. Under the modest 
and somewhat misleading title of " The Strange 
Misadventures of a Blue Pencil" a member of 
the staff of the " Gotham Gazette " contributes a 
fresh and picturesque description of the making 
of a great daily newspaper. In "Pasticcio" — 
the new department for humorous odds and ends 
— there is a rather pretentious screed, "On the 
Wise Choice of a Mother-in-Law," which some 
readers will doubtless consider funny. 

Mr. Rupert de Ruyter continues his serial, 
" The Poor Islanders," which is now seen to be 
a rather bitter attack on British "society"; Mr. 
de Ruyter is best known as a poet, but this novel 
shows that he is a master of prose as. well. The 
rest of the fiction in this number of " The Metrop- 
olis " does not call for comment ; perhaps the best 
of the three short stories is a rather high-flown, 
semi-realistic tale of young love triumphant, an 
old enough story, but yet told with a certain 
freshness. 




TWO YOUNG READERS. 

On the first Saturday evening in August 
there was a gathering of young people in a 
house built on a rock and projecting its deep 
piazzas over the waters of Narragansett Bay 
within sight of Point Judith.. The owner of 
the place had sons and daughters, and these 
sons and daughters had each a friend ; and so 
it was that there was a houseful of company, 
and that the easy laughter of young men and 
maidens filled the broad hall and the wide par- 
lors. There had been lawn-tennis all the after- 
noon on the smooth sward which sloped gentry 
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away on one side of the house, with its grass 
almost as greenly beautiful as the close-cropped 
turf of England ; then there had been a late 
dinner enlivened by the humor of a young law- 
yer, a comrade of the eldest son, and able 
to leave the city only from Friday to Mon- 
day ; and now there was a little music in one 
of the parlors, where a group was gathered 
about a piano singing the old war-songs and 
the older college-songs, and changing from 
" Marching through Georgia " to " Lauriger 
Horatius." 

The young lawyer from New York had 
strolled out on the piazza with the eldest 
daughter of the house, his junior by two or 
three years. The young people walked to and 
fro before the open window of the parlor where 
the others were making merry. He was a hand- 
some young fellow, with hopeful eyes and a 
resolute mouth. She was a good-looking girl, 
thoughtful and yet lively. 

As they walked they talked of trifles — of the 
weather, of the tennis that afternoon, of the city 
election the next fall, of the moonlight which 
silvered the waves that washed the rocks below . 
them. 

" There is the night boat," he said, pointing 
to a dark shape in the distance sparkling with 
electric lights and speeding swiftly over the 
water towards Point Judith. 

" Is n't this like a scene in the theater ? " 
she returned. " It is so beautiful that it seems 
unreal." 

" Suppose we go out to the summer-house 
and take it all in ? " he suggested. 

One of the piazzas extended beyond the 
house to the very verge of the rocks, and here 
there was a summer-house, with a hammock 
swung from a pair of its posts. 

" Had.n'tyou better get into the hammock ? " 
he asked when they had reached the summer- 
house. " You have been playing tennis all the 
afternoon." 

" But I 'm not a bit tired," she responded 
as she settled herself in the network and be- 
gan to swing lazily in the moonlight. " And 
yet this is restful, I confess." 

Just then the group about the piano in the 
parlor a few yards behind them changed from 
" Rally Round the Flag" to " Come where my 
love lies dreaming." 

The moonbeams fell on the clear, pale skin 
of the girl in the hammock, and the young 
man thought he had never seen her look so 
lovely ; and the desire to tell her how much he 
loved her, and to tell her that very evening, at 
once, and without dangerous delay, arose within 
him irresistibly. 

" This is really delightful," she said, when the 
silence had lasted a minute or two, " to swing 
here in the moonlight on a Saturday night, 
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when the work of the week is done. D on't you 
like it ? " 

"I?" he responded. " Don't I ! " 

" Then take a chair and sit down to enjoy it." 

"To hear is to obey," he answered, and he 
drew forward a camp-stool. As it came out 
of the shadow something fell from the seat. 
He stooped and picked it up. 

" It 's only a magazine," he explained. 

"Oh, yes," she returned, as a faint flush 
came into her cheeks. " It 's ' The Metropolis,' 
is n't it ? " 

" Yes," he answered, glancing down at the 
magazine in his hand ; " it 's the August 
number." 

" I had it out here this morning," she con- 
tinued hastily, " to read that story you were 
speaking about last night." 

" The one I had read in the train coming 
here ? " he returned. " I remember now. And 
how did you like it ? " 

" It was splendid," she responded with in- 
terest. " There was too much fighting, but it 
was thrilling, and the hero was a real hero." 

" Well, I thought he was more of a real man 
than most of the heroes we see in books," the 
young lawyer replied. 

" Of course the girl was a goose," the young 
lady went on. 

" Oh ! " cried the young man, a little taken 
aback. " Do you know, I rather liked that 
girl ? " 

" Oh, no ! " persisted the occupant of the 
hammock, sitting up suddenly. " I 'm sure you 
did n't ! I don't see how any man could ever 
love a creature like that. Could you ? " 

" It is easy to answer that question," said 
the young man, as his heart gave a bound. " I 
could love only one woman in the world ; I do 
love only one woman ; I can never love any 
other." 

Then he paused for a moment. The color 
went out of her face, but she said nothing. 

" You know who she is," he went on passion- 
ately ; " you are not blind. You know that I 
lovejyw." 

Here he dropped on his knees beside the 
hammock and seized her hand. 

" I love you ! " he repeated fervently. " Can 
you love me a little ? " 

She made no answer in words, but there was 
a clasping of the hand he held. Then he threw 
his arms about her as she lay in the hammock 
and kissed her. 

The music still went on in the parlor; the 
moonlight still danced across the waves : the 
night boat was still visible in the distance; 
the external world was still what it had been 
but a minute ago ; yet to the young people in 
the summer-house life had never seemed so fair 
before. 




ONE OLD READER. 

The next Saturday was a day of intense heat; 
it was the last and worst of five days of in- 
exorably rising temperature; it was a day when 
every man who could fled from town as from 
a fiery furnace. In the afternoon, as the great 
stores closed, tired shop-girls and salesmen 
came forth limply rejoicing that their half 
day's work was done. In the side streets, where 
the tall tenement houses towered aloft, weary 
mothers strove in vain to soothe their fretful 
children. The horses of the street-cars stag- 
gered along hopelessly, as though they knew 
that for them there was no surcease of labor. 
Even when the fleeting twilight began to set- 
tle down upon the city there was no relief from 
the heat. 

About seven o'clock that evening a little 
old maid was riding in a car of a line which 
twisted about through noisome neighborhoods, 
ill-kept and foul even in winter, and now well- 
nigh suffocating. She was a trim little old wo- 
man, neatly dressed, well shod, properly gloved. 
She was obviously well-to-do, and if she lin- 
gered in town in the thick of the heated term 
it was at the call of duty. Ever since a rebel 
bullet had made her a widow before she was 
a wife the little old maid had given herself to 
works of charity ; and it was in midsummer, 
when most of the charitable people are away, 
that she had the heaviest demands upon her. 
She took but a scant vacation every year, and 
it was taken always in Lent. 

On that hot and intolerable Saturday even- 
ing in August the little old maid was return- 
ing from a day of unselfish and unpleasant toil 
in a tenement house where she had been serv- 
ing as a volunteer nurse. She was worn with 
the work and glad of the restful motion of the 
car. She held in her hand a magazine — the 
midsummer number of "The Metropolis"; but 
the jaded horses had drawn her for nearly half 
a mile before she opened its pages. Even when 
she finally took it up she turned the leaves 
with tired inattention until a chance sentence 
in a short story caught her eye : 

"The future is not rosier to youth than is 
the past to age." 

Then the little old maid turned back to the 
beginning of the story which the author had 
dictated to his wife, and she read it through 
with unflagging interest. When she had come 
to the end at last she laid the magazine onjhe 
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seat beside her and looked out of the window 
in front of her. But she did not see what was 
before her eyes — the high tenements, the en- 
ticing bar-rooms, the scrap of green square. 
She was not conscious of those who rode with 
her. She never noticed when her neighbors 
left the car, and when, the vacant place on her 
right was taken by a small boy. 

Her thoughts were over the hills and far 
away — over the hills of the years and far away 
in the past. A tale of youth and love, of bravery 
and manhood, had carried her back to her own 
brief love-story — to her own hero who had 
gone to the war a score of years before — who 
had gone and never come back. She lived 
over again that final parting with her young 
soldier-lover, whose unfound body was lying 
in a nameless grave in a hollow of Malvern 
Hill. 

A sudden .jolting of the car as a truck 
crossed the track, and the little old maid 
awoke from her day- dream. A glance at the 
street told her that she had come too far, and 
that she had passed the point where she wished 
to alight full fifteen minutes before. She sig- 
naled to the conductor to stop the car again. 

As she rose she recalled the story which had 
thus entranced her, and she turned back to the 
seat where she had left it. But it was no longer 
there. The small boy had seen his opportu- 
nity; he had seized it ; and he and the little old 
maid's copy of the midsummer number of 
" The Metropolis " had gone off together. 

She sighed, and then she smiled; and on 
her way home on foot she stopped at a news- 
stand and bought another copy for the sake 
of the story she had read already. 




ANOTHER READER. 

In those days — for it was some fifteen years 
after the war that the story which the author 
had dictated to his wife was printed in the mid- 
summer number of" The Metropolis " — there 
was a certain Indian reservation stretching for 
a hundred miles and more on each side of a 
great stream. Through the reservation and 
down this river one day towards the end of 
August there came floating a birch-bark canoe 
paddled by two stalwart Indians, and contain- 
ing also two white men. They were young fel- 
lows, both of these, and they had come to spy 
out the land. They were engineers — the pio- 
neers of civilization in the new West. 

There had been heavy rains, and the river 
was high in its banks. A last shower had passed 
over them only an hour or so before. From the 



woods on each hand came the delicious fra- 
grance of the forest after a rain, and a fresh 
breeze blew down with the current. 

" How much further is this blacksmith's 
ranch ? " asked one of the young men, who had 
spent two years on the Pacific coast, where 
everything is a " ranch," from an orange grove 
to a hennery. 

He was the elder of the two, a tall, hand- 
some young fellow ; his companion was thick- 
set and red-haired. 

The Indian paddling at the bow turned to 
his comrade in the stern and spoke a few words 
in his guttural vernacular, and when he had 
received a monosyllabic answer, more of a 
grunt than an articulate sound, he replied : 

"Soon be there now. 'Bout a mile more, 
think." 

" The sooner the better," the young engineer 
returned. " I sha'n't be sorry to get my head 
under a roof for one night, even if it does n't 
rain again as it did last evening when we 
camped. There were times then when I 
thought the bottom had dropped out of the 
sky." 

Are you sure the blacksmith can take us 
in ? " asked the other white man. 

" Sure," replied the Indian, never pausing 
in his rhythmic paddling. 

In the heart of the reservation there lived 
one white man, a blacksmith, paid by the 
United States Government to do such odd jobs 
as the Indians might desire. His cabin was 
high up on a bluff almost hidden by clustering 
trees from the eyes of the young engineers in 
the birch-bark even when their Indians ceased 
paddling and tied the canoe to the bank. 

" Does he care for company?" one of them 
asked, as the four men stepped out of the light 
craft. 

" How ? " inquired the Indian who answered 
most of the many questions the young men 
were forever putting. 

" Will he want to see us ? " said the white 
man, shaping his inquiry anew to suit the mind 
of the red man. 

" Sure," the Indian answered. " Want to see 
me sure. I am brother of one of his wives." 

" One of his wives ? " cried the Californian 
engineer. " How many wives has he, then ? " 

"Two now. Three once. One dead," was 
the sententious response. 

" Oh ! " said the engineer, thinking it best 
to push his inquiry 110 further. 

Although concealed from sight, the log cabin 
of the bigamist blacksmith was scarce a hun- 
dred feet from the bank of the river. Half way 
up the Indian brother-in-law gave a peculiar 
cry. 

In less than a minute a young and rather 
pretty Indian woman came flying down the 
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path in eager delight. A second and older 
squaw also advanced to meet them, and of- 
fered to carry the guns the young men had on 
their shoulders. The two engineers of course 
refused, but the two Indians allowed the women 
to relieve them of their burdens. 

Brother and sister exchanged a few brief 
sentences, and then the Indian turned and 
said : " He home. He glad to see you." 

And the blacksmith was glad to see them — 
glad as only a white man can be who does 
not gaze on a face of his own color a dozen 
times a year. 

" Come right in, boys," he cried as soon as 
he caught sight of them. " Come right in an' 
make yerselves at home. I am, an' I want ye 
should be. Put down yer traps, and the women 
shall get ye somethin' to eat. Ye won't be 
goin' on again this evening ? " he added 
anxiously. 

" Not if you '11 keep us all night," answered 
one of the young men. 

" That 's hearty," he responded cordially. 
" I '11 keep ye a week ef only ye '11 stay. It 's 
glad I am to see ye. These women o' mine 
are sosherble enough, — they 're ez sosherble 
ez they know how, — but after all they ain't 
white." 

He was a large man, tall and generously 
. built ; his voice was deep and full ; his ample 
beard was streaked with gray, and so was his 
shock of hair. He was perhaps fifty years old. 

"An' what might you two boys be a-doin' 
here ? " he asked after he had made them 
comfortable. 

" We are engineers," one of them answered, 
' " and we are — " 

" Engineers, eh ? " he interrupted. " Well, 
I worked in a machine-shop myself once. But 
what are ye doin' out here — there 's no en- 
gines out here ? " 

The young man who had been in California 
explained that although they were employed 
by a railroad they did not run a locomotive. 

He listened intently, but obviously failed to 
understand. 

" Well," he said at last, " whatever ye 're 
here for, ye 're welcome. An' now we'll have 
supper, and a snifter of old rye and a pipe 
after it." 

When they had finished supper the black- 
, smith pushed aside the largest log on the 
hearth, and, taking up a burning stick, he lighted 
his pipe and settled back for an evening of 
enjoyment. 

Unfortunately the two young men had been 
kept up for several preceding nights and they 
were overburdened with sleep. The warmth 
of the fire, the ample meal, and the glass of 
liquor had weighted their eyelids despite their 
desire to keep awake for the sake of their host. 



After he had been answered at random once 
or twice, as one or the other of the engineers 
roused himself with an effort, the blacksmith 
saw what the matter was. 

" You two boys are sleepy," he cried, " an' 
here I am, like a hog, a-keepin' ye up." 

" We are a little drowsy, I confess," admitted 
one of them ; " but we can sit up with you as 
long as you like." 

" I allow I 'd better get ye off to bed ezsoon 
ez I can, or else I '11 have to carry ye," he re- 
turned, mastering his disappointment with easy 
good nature. " Here 's the bunk the women 
have got fixed for ye ; turn in now, an' turn 
out early in the mornin', an' we '11 have a talk 
then." 

The young men thanked him and made 
ready for sleep. The old man stood over them 
as though there was something more that he 
wished to say. At last he remarked, in a depre- 
cating way : " Ye have n't, either of ye, a paper 
ye could lend me overnight — a paper or a 
book? I ain't had anythin' to read for a 
mighty long while now. Ef ye 've got any- 
thin' let me have it now, an' I '11 give it back 
to ye in the mornin'. I ain't sleepy to-night, an' 
I '11 take it all in — ef ye 've got anythin'." 

The engineers felt in their pockets, and the 
young man who had been in California drew 
from his overcoat a copy of the midsummer 
number of " The Metropolis." 

" We have n't this morning's paper, I 'm 
sorry to say," he answered, smiling as he prof- 
fered the magazine, " but here 's the last ' Me- 
tropolis,' if you 'd like to see it." 

" ' The Metropolis ? ' " queried the old man. 

" It 's a magazine," explained the engineer ; 
" there are stories in it, and pictures, and all 
sorts of things." 

" Thank ye," the blacksmith rejoined as he 
took the thick pamphlet. " Pictures, eh ? Well, 
I like pictures too. Sometimes these newspa- 
pers and books are chock full of long-tailed 
words that get away from me." 

With that the young men bade him good 
night, and as they turned into their bunk they 
saw him sitting by the fire with " The Metrop- 
olis " open in his hand. 

And -when they arose in the morning there 
sat the blacksmith by the fire still grasping 
" The Metropolis," still intent upon its pages. 

When he saw them he got up and came for- 
ward. 

" There 's a power of good readin' in this 
magaziny o' yours, an' there 's one story there 
done me good to read." 

The young man who had been in California 
pondered for a moment and then said, " The 
story with a fight in it ? — the one about the 
seashore and the hillside ? " 

" That 's it," the blacksmith declared. " I 
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ain't read any other, an' I don't want to — now. 
That 's a story, that is, a real story, like the 
stories I used to hear as a boy — out of the 
Bible, mostly. I 'd like to have met the map 
that fought that way." 

" The hero of the story ? " asked the inquirer. 

" Well, he was a hero, for a fact," the old 
man responded; " he had sand in his craw, that 
fellow. He was a man ye could tie to. Of 
course the girl was true to him ; she could n't 
help it. A girl that would n't wait for a man 
like him would n't be any good." 

This assertion was emphasized by a resound- 
ing slap on the thigh of the speaker. 

" The editor of ' The Metropolis ' is my 
cousin," said the younger of the engineers. 
" I '11 ask him to tell the author that his story 
has found appreciation out here in the back- 
woods." 

" The author ? " repeated the blacksmith. 
" That 's the fellow who wrote it, eh ? Well, 
he 's a man, too ! And he ain't any city fel- 
low either, I '11 bet ye. He knows the woods 
too well for that. He 's lived out-doors, he 
has." 

Then the pretty little squaw appeared and 
stood shyly before them. 

" That means breakfast 's ready, I reckon," 
said their host. 

After they had broken their fast the young 
men lingered a while, smoking with the black- 
smith and enjoying his talk. 

When they were about to push off the en- 
gineer who had been in California handed 
" The Metropolis " back to their host, saying, 
" I wish we had something better to leave with 
you to remember us by. But won't you keep 
this?" 

" I '11 take it and thank ye," answered the 
blacksmith, heartily. " Now I can read that 
there story again." 




A READER OF ANOTHER SORT. 

Early on the morning of the last day in 
August, in the huge yard outside of the rail- 
road station at Buffalo, two women were en- 
gaged in cleaning out a parlor car which had 
arrived from New York late the night before, 
and which was to start on its return journey 
at ten o'clock that forenoon. 

In a dark corner of the car, where the 
sleepy porter might easily overlook it, one of 
the women found a magazine. It was a worn 
and ragged copy of the midsummer number 
of " The Metropolis." The woman took it to 



the window and turned its leaves with unintel- 
ligent looks. 

" What 's that ye have ? " asked the other 
woman from the far end of the car, pausing a 
moment in her task of polishing the windows. 

" It 's a paper or a book, I don't know," 
responded the finder of the magazine. " It 's 
pictures into it. I '11 be takin' it home to the 
boy. He do be wild now and then readin' a 
piece in the paper." 

This was said not without a certain mater- 
nal pride. 

" An' can the boy read ? " asked the other 
cleaner, going back to her work. 

" He can that ! " responded the boy's mother, 
folding the magazine and thrusting it into the 
huge pocket of her dress. " He reads as fast 
and as easy as the teacher herself, and him 
only going to school this six months." 

" An' how old is the boy now ? " inquired 
the other, crossing over to pol^h the windows 
on the opposite side of the car. 

" It 's fourteen he '11 be this next week," 
the mother replied. " He 's the only one of 
six that 's left to me now, and it 's a good 
lad he is too, barring a bit of wildness now and 
then that he gets from his poor father." 

And with that she went out on the platform 
to polish the nickel-plated ironwork. She was 
a woman of fifty or thereabouts, good-natured 
and plain-featured, hard-working and worn by 
hard work. 

When her long day's labor was over she 
went home to her boy. They lived together 
in two little rooms in a shanty over a grog-shop 
not far from the yard of the railroad. As she 
mounted the rickety stairs, she was surprised at 
the unwonted silence in the room that served 
them for kitchen. Generally the boy was home 
before her, and he had the fire started in the 
stove and the water in the kettle to boil ; and 
often he came to the yard to meet her. When 
she entered the kitchen that last hot evening in 
August, when even the sunset breeze from the 
lake was sultry and feeble, there was no boy 
waiting for her, no fire laid, no water a-boiling. 

But she had scarce taken off her bonnet 
when there was an eager footstep on the 
trembling stairs, and the boy broke into the 
room joyously. 

" I could n't help being late, mother," he 
cried; "I got a job from a gentleman down 
on Main street, and he kept me till now. And, 
just think ! He gave me half a dollar — a 
silver half-dollar, all in one piece." 

And with that he took the coin from his 
pocket and tossed it in his mother's lap. 

" It is a half-dollar, sure enough," said his 
mother, after biting the edge of the coin with Old 
World caution. 

" And this is Saturday night, mother," her 
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son went on hastily, " and you won't have to 
go to work till Monday, so I want you to spend 
part of this money for yourself and get some- 
thing good for to-morrow's dinner — a steak, 
for instance — a steak and onions ! You will, 
won't you, mother ? — just to please me ? " 

The mother smiled back at him. " Well," 
she said, " I '11 see what I can get when I do 
be going out the while." 

" And I 've got good news too, mother," 
the boy continued. "I 've got a place! — at 
least I think that I 'm going to get one. The 
gentleman I did the errand for — he 's a lawyer 
— asked me if I wanted a steady job, and I 
said yes, and I 'm to go to his office on Mon- 
day at nine o'clock, and he '11 see if I suit." 

" That 's good news, for a truth," she re- 
turned. " An' I 've got something you '11 be 
liking to see, too." 

" What is it ? " he cried, slipping his arm 
around her and kissing her. 

She put her hand into her pocket and took 
out the magazine and handed it to him. " It 's 
something to read," she said. 

He opened it eagerly and turned the pages 
with delightful anticipations. " There 's a lot 
of reading here, and I '11 have such a good time 
a-reading it." 

Seeing his ardent pleasure, the mother bus- 
ied herself about the supper, lighting the fire 
in the stove and filling the kettle herself. When 
the meal was ready she called him ; for a mo- 
ment he did not hear, so absorbed was he with 
the magazine. 

" There 's all sorts of good things in that 
book," he said as he took his place at the table 
— " pictures, and poetry, and how a man sailed 
across the Pacific — don't they have big waves 
out there ! Ever so much bigger than I 've seen 
on the lake ! There 's stories, too. I 'd just 
begun one of them. I picked it out because 
there was the picture of a fight in it and I 
wanted to know which licked." 

As soon as he had eaten his supper the boy 
lighted the little kerosene lamp and sat down 
again at the story, losing himself in it at once 
and becoming wholly oblivious of all things else. 

The mother cleared off and washed up, and 
then went out to buy their Sunday's dinner 
with the. money toe had given her. 

When she returned he was still intent on the 
story, and in a few minutes more he came breath- 
lessly to the end. 

" 0 mother," he cried, " this is a splendid 
story ! It 's the best story I ever read ! " 

" Is it, lad ? " she answered wearily, but 
smiling. 

" Sit down and let me read it to you," he 
went on. 

" Not to-night," she answered. " I 'm that 
sleepy I could n't listen to anything." 
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" To-morrow, then," he urged. 

" To-morrow, if you like," she rejoined. 

And when to-morrow came the boy read 
her the story as best he could, puzzled now 
and again by a chance polysyllable, but strug- 
gling through bravely. 

" He do read beautiful," was the mother's 
comment, more interested in the reader than 
in what he was reading. 

When he had made an end and looked up 
all aglow with enthusiasm, she said, " It 's a 
fine story, no doubt." 

" A fine story, mother ? " he echoed. " It 's 
great. It 's true. That 's the kind of man I 'd 
like to be. That 's the kind of man I mean to 
be, too." 

" I hope you won't be fighting a duel then 
with swords, and getting killed." 

" He was n't killed," the boy retorted : " he 
killed the other man. And he did n't want to 
fight either, only he had to. He was a hero, 
that man. I can't fight, I suppose ; but I can 
try to be as noble as he was, and as good." 

" You are a good boy now," said his mother, 
kissing him. 

On that Sunday afternoon the boy read the 
story again, for the third time, all to himself, 
and he made a solemn resolution to model him- 
self on the hero. He felt as though the vision 
of that ideal would nerve him for the battle of 
life. 

And so it came to pass. The boy went to 
the lawyer's office on Monday, and he stayed 
there till he grew to be a man. That story lin- 
gered fresh in his memory, and its hero was as 
the young man's guardian angel. 

He developed true manliness, energy, char- 
acter, and ability. He became a lawyer him- 
self, and on the death of the senior partner 
of the firm to whose office he had come as a 
boy he was taken into partnership, although 
he was scarcely of age. Outside of his profes- 
sion he broadened also and grew in stature. 
At a time of trouble he made himself the 
mouthpiece of the railroad men, whose claims 
he knew to be just, though the directors of the 
company refused to accede to them. To profit 
by the popularity thus obtained his party nom- 
inated him for the Assembly. By the advice 
of his partners he accepted the nomination, 
and by the help of the independent voters of 
his district, by whom he was known and re- 
spected, he was elected. His first thought was 
for his mother; he wished that she had lived 
to see him thus honored by his fellow men ; 
he knew how happy and how proud it would 
have made her. 

The boy had grown to be a man, yet he was * 
the youngest member of the Assembly that year ; 
indeed he was hardly old enough to vote. When 
he came to clear up his room before going to 
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Albany he found in the bottom of a drawer in 
his desk an old, worn, frayed magazine — the 
midsummer number of "The Metropolis" that 
his mother had brought home for him from 
the parlor car. He sat down and read the story 
again, for perhaps the twentieth time; and 
he recognized again that it had been the in- 
spiration of his life. Then there came to him 
a desire to tell the author all that the story had 
been to him, how it had molded his whole 
life. 



The boy went to New York as soon as he 
could spare time from his new duties at Albany 
and inquired for the author, only to find that 
he had died suddenly a fortnight after his 
story had been printed in the midsummer 
number of " The Metropolis." 

Then the boy, a boy no longer, sat down 
and wrote a long letter to the author's widow ; 
and she thrilled with pleasure when she heard 
how her husband's last work had been as a 
lamp to a man's feet. 

Brander Matthews. 



